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STOICISM. 


ei 


{ Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope, from ‘* Les 
‘ Hermites en Prison.” | 





Since I took up my abode at Sainte Pélagie, I have 
been much engaged in reading the works of philosophical 
writers. I have endeavoured to make myself acquainted 
with the different sects, which, from the time of Pytha- 
goras to that of M. Azais, have divided the opinions of 
mankind. The principal object of my study has been 
moral philosophy, which seems to be the most necessary 
to me in my present situation. I should undoubtedly be 
glad to know whether the world be eternal, or whether it 
had a beginning ; to understand the principle of motion, 
a subject which has often occupied my thoughts; and to be 
able to explain satisfactorily upon what laws depend the 
vegetation of plants, the instinct of animals, and the speech 
and reason of man. M. Azais would tell me all these 
things, if I would attend to him; but his trouble would 
be thrown away, since they are beyond the reach of my 
understanding, I must, therefore, be satisfied with the 
knowledge within my reach. I positively know that I 
live in a country called France, under a government 
ealled constitutional, that I have written a sentence in which 
M. de Brée has discovered much harmful meaning, and 
that I am in prison. 

The question is, what course of conduct I am to pursue 
fn these circumstances? Moral philosophers alone can 
satisfy my curiosity in this respect. I have often con- 
sulted them in the seclusion of my cell, and I have tho- 
roushly examined their systems: I have met with only 
two worthy of attention ; and I long hesitated between the 
sect of Epicurus and that of Zeno. 

” At first, I admitted with Epicarus, as the fundamental 


good. This maxim seemed well founded on the ‘first 
view; but, when I came to consider it more narrowiy, I 
found it to be chimerical. No precept can serve as a rule 
for living which is not applicable to all the circumstances 
of life. Now, while I am at Sainte Pélagie, I have no 
meane of procuring pleasure ; it is quite out of my reach. 
The Loves and the Graces fly at the sight of jailers 
and grated windows. I have no alternative; I must re- 
Dounce pleasure. : 
_ Yet I wish to have good reasons for not being unhappy, 
in whatever situation of life fate may place me; and such 
1 have found in the principles of stoicism. Behold in me 
8 true disciple of Zeno. I have learned to defy injustice 
and persecution, and to despise calumny. I have put on 
a0 armour that renders me invulnerable to the strokes of 
fortune. I desire to make this known, in order that 
those, who wish to take the trouble or enjoy the pleasure 
of sending me to prison again, may be aware that they 
will by that means inflict no pain upon me. 

The consolations of stoicism never abandon us in the 
hour of need. Should the stoic experience a great reverse 
of fortune; should he lose the wealth which his labour 


hauSt himself in vain lamentations, ih complaints of the 
partiality of God, and imprecations against the injustice 
of man; but he calmly observes :—*‘* It is not in thy 
power to be rich, but the care of thy happiness is in thine 
own hands. Wealth is not always a good; at the best 
it is a blessing of short duration ; but the happiness which 
wisdom bestows lasts for ever.’” 

That we may perceive the efficacy. of this consolation, 
let us consider the nature of stoicism. The stoic is alike 
insensible to hope and fear: he has, if I may borrow the 
school-term, set his soul at liberty. Whether worlds are 
crumbling -around him, or a shower of roses descends 
upon his head, he is equally unmoved. He is quite in- 
different to external circumstances: his happiness is con- 
centred in his own thoughts. The wisdom which he has 
cultivated serves for all occasions: he is always happy, 
because he is always virtuous. Had a stoic been chained, 
like M. Magallon, to a diseased galley-slave, exposed in 
every street of Paris, and condemned to go on foot to 
Poissy, and there perform the work of a journeyman hat- 
ter, he would have completely disappointed the malice of 
his persecutors. He would have looked upon this treat- 
ment merely as a poor jest. Suppose the man, thus 
punished, had been Arian or Simplicius. He would have 
said to himself :—** Fortune may enslave the body.; the 
mind can be enslaved by vice alone. He, who is per- 
sonally. at liberty, is, nevertheless, in bondage, if his 
mind be not free; if his mind be free, he may be loaded 
with chains, but he cannot be deprived of liberty.” 

I fear that I should vainly wish to attain this high de- 
gree of perfection. Stoicism commands us to beware of 
anger’as a passion fatal in its effects, and unworthy of 
philosophy ; but I am inclined, like Alcestes, to vent my 
rage in curses against mankind. There are evils to which 
I have great difficulty to reconcile myself. I cannot, 
without the greatest watchfulness, prevent the explosion 
of my feelings; they are for ever escaping from my lips ; 
my pen is perpetually betraying them; but, obedient to 
the precept of Crates, I am constantly endeavouring to 
control myself, and I do not despair of becoming as patient 
as Epictetus himself. 

The capability of forgiving injuries is to me an easy 
step towards the perfection of wisdom. Hatred is with 
me a fugitive passion; it is even less durable than con. 
tempt. Zeno’s doctrines do not forbid us to despise what 
is vile, and I am content todo no more. In these times 
there is so much to awaken contempt, that our disengaged 
thoughts are sufficiently exercised ; and this is all I require. 

Zeno requires his disciples to give up the pleasures of 
ambition and of vanity ; he commands them to bs fearless 
of pain, of chains, and of death; in a word, to be indif- 
ferent to the circumstances of life. Let us consider these 
precepts separately, that | may know whether or not Iam 
able to conform to them. 

Ambition. This is an infirmity of which I shall easily 
rid myself. Great power would be a burden tome; I 
should be at a loss how to employ it: I would endure it 
for a time, that I might, if possible, make it productive of 
good to others; but I should long to be released from it. 
Var from being dazzled by the glitter of power, I would 
rather that my life should lend a lustre to the rank I bear, 





pes amaned,——he docs not, as the vulgar would do, ex- 


than borrow distinction from that which may be conferred 








upon me. Is there any pleasure in being called my Lord, 
or your Grace? 1 do not perceive that these!words are 
more harmonious than many others, to which no import- 
ance is attached: they may please the ear of a fool, as I 
am told they often have done. 

Vanity.—If I am without ambition, I.can have nothing 
to do with vanity; I should find it a very disagreeable 
and troublesome companion. Besides, my character is 
not at all open to this weakness ; I am too well acquainted 
with the infirmities of human nature to be vain of belongr 
ing to so contemptible a race. I cultivate literature from 
inclination; because study furnishes me with a salutary 
exercise for my thoughts; but I'am not enamoured of 
literary fame. I do not, like most of my brethren, look 
to futurity for the accomplishment of every hope. I am 
not sufficiently pleased with what I write, to hope for the 
applause of succeeding generations ; let them judge me as 
they will, I do not appeal from their sentence. As for 
my contemporaries, if they think of me as I think of the 
greatest part of them, I have no cause to be proud. My 
prison might perhaps inspire me with vanity, if were not 
too anxious a pretender to the honours of philosophy to 
accept the pleasure it would afford. 

The fear of pain, chains, and death. My task now be- 
comes more difficult. Philosophy calmly affirms that al} 
pain is chimerical, and that it exists only in idea; but I 
cannot help thinking there is some exaggeration in this. 
I cannot imitate the philosopher who was pounded in a 
mortar, and whose last words were, ‘Oh, pain! nothing 
shall make me confess that thou art an evil!” All that 
I can engage to do, is to arm myself with patience when 
I have pain to endure; but, if complaints could afford me 
any relief, I think I should indulge in them. This isa 
great point gained, and the rest will perhaps follow. As 
for death, since I donot exactly understand what it is, I 
shall forbear from thinking of it as much as possible. If 
it is true, as I hope, that families and friends ave again 
assembled and united at the great rendezvous of humanity, 
death, which separates us from the wicked and the tyran- 
nical, is certainly rather a good than an evil. 

Thus my course of philosophy is brought to a close. 
T am become as firm as a rock against all the accidents 
of life; my mind is no longer accessible to any painful 
emotion ; I am a stranger to passion and resentment. 

As'I finished these words, the gaoler, who watches over 
my safety with anxious solicitude, announced to me the 
arrival of my wife and daughter. As Zeno does not fore 
bid us to love our friends, I eagerly ran to embrace them 
They brought to me the tidings of a misfortune that had 
just happened. They had been followed to the prison 
by my dog Zerbine, an old and faithful friend, . whose 
absence I had long deplored, and who was now longing 
to be restored to his master, He had been inhumanly 
refused admittance into Sainte Pélagic; for he had, alas 
no stamped permission from the Préfecture de. polices, 
Zerbine moaned pit@pusly at the door of the prisons every 
body was affected except the turnkey. I could not help 
regretting this disappointment. I indignantly vented my 
rage and sorrow in a torrent of invective. Farewell, then 
philosophy and meditative stoicism, ** Je suie Gros Jean 
comme devant,” 





Liverpool. a.W. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


a 


TO THE EDITOR. 

81n,—It would be extremely difficult for me to decide 
on the exact degree of submission, with which a loyal and 
‘patriotic Englishman ought to receive the oracles of the 
Quarterly Review: but I am free to declare, that, with 
myself they go no further than truth and reason will war- 
rant; and I beg leave to enter my protest against a sen- 
tence which has been pronounced in the last number. 

I know that you are not in the habit of interfering with 
the publications of your cotemporaries: but the present 
case will perhaps suffer an exception; because it would 
not be a very easy matter to get my romonstrance admit. 
ted by the London folks, and I trust that you will, never- 
theless, think it of sufficient importance to be produced. 

You are aware of the heavy charge which is made 
against the Spartans, and in what an awkward predicament 
their vintue stands with those who believe in the story of 
the Lad and the Fox. On the strength of this anecdote, 
they are accused of having encouraged theft; und, as the 
assertion has been made in Greek and Latin, some people 
would think it alunost an impiety to doubt the correctness 
of such an inference: although it might be stated that the 
boy was probably rewarded for his heroism in suffering the 
gnawing of the animal, rather than for his dexterity in 
concealing it. In the mean time it would be a hard task 
to attempt a justification of the Lacedemonians against so 
many of the learned, who have found them guilty ; and I 
will coniine myself, for the present, to the refutation of a 
similar verdict against a modern nation, lest that become 
classical too, cousidering the high authority by which it has 
been given. 

The far-famed editor of the above-named Review treats 
his readers with an article of 23 pages on French comedy ; 
and he puts at the head of it the title of seven new French 
plays, about which he saysnothing. This deficiency, how- 
ever, is amply made up by remarks on the various an- 
cient and modern theatres; and it cannot be denied, that 
much interesting and amusing matter is produced; although 
a little less flippancy in the judgments would be no dis- 
grace to the performance. The German stage is also ho- 
noured with an occasional glance, and tie following ob- 
servation is made on that head. 

** The desire of being unlike all the world has prompted 
the Germans to put sophistry into action, to excuse every 
opccuts of immorality. We remember to have seen a 
German play, Verbrechen aus Ehre: the crime committed 
out of honour ; in which a man, to pay a debt of honour, 
breaks open a ecruroire and steals a sum of money, which 
he faithtully hands over to the creditor.” 

Upon this I have to remark: 

First.—That the great man gives a wrong translation of 
the title, by mistaking Khre for Ehrsuch!: the former 
means houvur, and the latter significs ambition ; which is 
not altogether the same thing. 

Second.—-That the title (even if it were defective) would 
prove nothing against the morality of the piece. 

Third.—That the folly of an author, or even of a score of 
authors, would prove nothing against a nation at large ; 
becuuse there are fools every where. 


Fourth.—That the play which the writer of the article 
has sen, without understanding it, is a very well-written 
piece of Mr. Jftands’s, which exhibits the folly and wicked- 
ness of people, who are anxious to move in a sphere for 
which they are not calculated, and for which they have no 
lawful means. The man who commits the deed, in question, 
brings disgrace upon himself, ruin upon his mother, and 
premature death upon his father ; is this encouraging vice ? 

There is perhaps a litt!e more truth in what is said about 
éome of Gowthe’s and Kutzcbue's works; but it had all 
been said before. The bast mentioned author can be no 
where more severely critized than he has been ia his own 
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good houses there, they have also produced the same effect 
in England and France; consequently, the Germans are, 
at all events, not worse than their neighbours ; for if the 
latter are not ashamed to enjoy the translations, the former 
cannot be so very wrong in being pleased with the origi- 
nals, 

It would have been more interesting and instructive, if 
the erudite Editor had examined how it comes, that Ger- 
many is now able to contribute to the amusement of’ other 
nations, whilst, up to the middle of the last century, that 
country could scarcely have boasted of a theatre at all ? 
The task would have proved a very pleasing one to an 
Englishman; because he would have found, that the rise 
of the German drama dates from the time of its being 
modelled according to nature and Shakspeure. I sinccrely 
wish, that this piece’of information may not have a bad 
influence upon your Christian humility, but, whether or 
NO, it is a fact. 

The Germans had long been diligent and successful 
classical scholars, and yet they had derived but few advan- 
tages from their studies, in as far as productions in their 
own language were concerned. Their acquaintance with 
the French master-pieces availed them still less in that 
respect, and it was not until they became initiated into 
the mysteries of English literature that they discovered 
what was likely to answer for theinselves. They then tried 
not to copy Shakspeare, but to express their own senti- 
ments as he had expressed his ; without being over-anxious 
whether they were at all times, in strict conformity with 
the prescriptions of Aristote or Madame La Regle. Al) 
the eminent men, whom Germany has since produced, 
were more or less familiar with the British authors, and 
some were enthusiastic admirers of your own favouritc 
bard; the biographer of Schiller says, that this poet had 
been no remarkable proficient in the classics, but-that he 
had continued, during several years, to make Shakspeare’s 
works almost his exclusive study ; and Schiller has, per- 
haps, given more provfs of real genius than any of his 
countrymén ; particularly when it is considered, that some 
of his pieces were written at an early age, and others under 
the depression of bad health. 

The Germans have no desire of being unlike all the 
world ; but the Greeks and Romans had their peculiarities, 
and neither Britons nor Frenchmen would like to resign 
theirs; why then should the Germans? They have surely 
as good a right to judge for themselves as other people ; 
and nobody is obliged to coincide with them against his 
own sentiments. The systems which are broached io their 
country are much less likely to have a pernicious effect on 
society, than those which are started elsewhere; because 
they must stand or fall by their own merit, and there is 
no national partiality to back them. A Vienna imprimatur 
is no passport to celebrity in Berlin, or in Leipzig ; and itis 
not in Germany as 1t isin England or in France, where 
success depends ‘very often on accidental patronage ; and 
where people in the provinces dare sometimes neither 
praise nor blame against the decision of the metropolis ; 
or where they get their opinions ready made from their 
favourite journal, carefully refraining from the puzzling 
and troublesome operation of examining both sides of a 
question.—I am, most respectfully, yours, 


Liverpool, Jan. 30, 1824 HOMO. 


—— oe 
Whe Srabcller. 


FROM WILSON’S TRAVELS. 
—<>-- 

** Being determined to assist at the early morning prayers 
in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, our author passed 
the night in the Latin convent, whither he repaiced at five 
o'clock, after Vespers, and when the doors were about to 
be shut for the evening. He was courtedusly received, 
and supped and cor.versed with the friars. 

** | was conducted to an upper cell, where I reposed for 
the night in my clothes, on a frame of wood, intended as 








emery; aud if bis dramas bave, nevertlcless, brought | a bed. Next morning, at three o'clock, I was roused to 


atttend the matins, and accompanied the friars in process 
| sion to the chapel, which is built over the sepulchre, in the 
_ centre of the edifice. The friars followed each other, in 
slow processivn, holding up massy lighted wax candles, and 
singing in an affecting strain; which being accompanied 
by the deep and solemn sounds of the organ, contributed 
to elevate and fill the soul with sentiments of inexpres. 
sible awe. After participating in the worship, where I 
admit, that, in the feelings of that moment, all idea of re. 
ligious differences was lost,* I accompanied the Latics, 
in the same order, to their-cell, where coffee was served, 
and remained till day-light, in order to examine the 
church. . 

‘*So many descriptions have been given of this sacred 
edifice by travellers, that it is almost unnecessary to men. 
tion here one syllable respecting it. ’ 

** The church, founded on Mount Calvary, is about o:¢ 
hundred paces in length, and sixty in width ; and in order 
to prepare the mount or hill for its reception, it was found 
necessary to cut away portions, and raise it in others In 
this operation, care was taken that those yew of the moung 
where the crucifixion took place should not be touciied ; 
so that, it will be observed, this spot is considerably higher 
than the floor of the church, to which there is access by 
twenty-one steps. This sacred spot may be from twen'y 
to thirty yards square, and gaudily ornamented ; where 
there is an altar, with lamps always illuminating it. Tie 
tomb itself, which at one time was a cave or grotto unde 
ground, formed by an excavation of rock, may be cons 
sidered at present as above it, the rock surrounding it har. 
ing been removed. 

** The general form of the church, and to whiclr the se. 
pulchre gives the name, considering that remote part of 
the world where it is founded, and all circumstances, is 
spacious and magnriflcent; the order of Corinthian archi. 


heavy dome or a cupoia, similar to ore over the Register 
office in Edinburgh, the frame of which is formed of tle 
cedar of Lebanon ; and although light is received from 
the top, yet is not sufficiently clear, but altogether sombre: 
I did not learn if there were vaults underneath. A num. 
ber of places are pointed out in different parts, held pecus 
liarly sacred, in each of which certain ceremonies are pere 
formed respecting the sufferings of our Lord. Around it 
are cells or apart -,ents for the reception of various eects of 
Christians of all narions, and access to the whole is ob- 
tained by a single door, where a tax is rigidly levied by 
the Turks from.every person who enters the sacred walls, 
which amounts annually to a very considerable sum. Over 
the entrance is a bas-relief enting the entry of Chiriet 
into the city, and the acts of rejoicing manifested on the 
part of the multitude who followed him on that ——a 
occasion. A‘ entering the church, the first object whic 
attracts attention, within a few feet of the door, is a slab 
of white marble in the pavement. marking the spot where 
Joseph of Arimathea annointed the body of our Lord, pre- 
paratory to depositing it in the sepulchre; and in one 
particular part, also, stands the tomb of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, who captured the city, with an inscription in the 
Latin language, which may be thus translated : 


* Here lies the refiowned Godfrey of Bouillon, who esta- 
blished the worship of Christ all vver this land. 
¢ May his soul rest in peace! Amen.” 


** he number of Christians, of all denominations, and 
from every quarier of the globe, who daily enter this sa- 
cred spot, is most cxtraordinary. Sometimes I observed 


impossible for others at the same time to get out of the 
church. During the time of surveying it, I was particue 
larly struck with the appearance of two Turks, who were 
strolling about, and appeared to scoff at the devotions, tle 
though Christians would have forfeited their heads, had 
they presumed even to look into.a Mahomedan temple." 

Having recorded so many instances of the hospitality 
shown in these convents to our countrymen, who, fiom, 
curiosity or religious zeal, visit the Holy City, it gives us 
mach pleasure to add, that his present Majesty, some 
years ago, transmitted a liberal donation of Two Thousind 
Pounds, to the Franciscans, through Sir, Robert Liston, 
the Ambassador at Constantinople. 


®* Mr. Wilson is a Protestant Diasenter. 





E.ctraordinary and barbarous Punishment.—Morrison,. 
in his aceount of 





with a mastiff dog hanging on each side of him, in su 


ficsh off the malefactor, before himself died by famine!” 


tecture prevails. Is isin the form of a citcle, having a — 


the pressure for admittance so great, that it was utterly , 


Germany, says—'* Near Lindau, I did - 
see 4 malefactor hanging in iron chains an the gallows, ; 


a manner, as that being nearly starved, they might eat the | 
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Biographical Motices. 


GENERAL MINA. 





o __ 

This extraordinary character has excited considerable 
interest since his arrival in England; and the following 
sketch of his military career, written by a Spanish Officer, 
may therefore prove acceptable. 

Don Francisco Espoz y Mina, was born at Estella, in 
Navarre, in 1784. His father was a small farmer. In 
the year 1808, the French having invaded Spain, Xavier 
Mina, nephew of our hero, gave up his scholastic studies 
at Lozrona, and placed himself at the head of a few brave 
guerilla partizans; but being:soon after made prisoner by 
the French, his followers ailed, though with difficulty, 
upon his uncle, to leave his occupation of ploughman, and 
totake the command of them. Mina soon gave proofs 
that he was not ed a brave soldier, but alse an able com- 
mander. The little troop confided to his care was not 
long before it became regularly organized. Its numbers 
auginented so rapidly, that, soon after, it became one of the 
must coosilerable divisions of the Spanish army. Always 
relying on the courage and affection of his soldiers, Mina 
sever poounted to undertake the most bold and perilous 
enterpriss. He made himself complete master of all the 
roads and passes leading from France into Spain, along 
nearly the whole of the range of the Pyrenees, and never 
allowed a French detachment or a convoy to pass without 
taking it, or at least attacking it. In October, 1810, he 
carried off a convoy, com of military equipments and 
large sums of money. The Central Junta rewarded this 
important achievement, by bestowing upon him the rank 
of Colonel. The almost daily incursions which he made 
for the purpose of intercepting the supplies for the French 
aroy, exposed him to the hostile combinations of many 
wise and courageous French Commanders. On one oc- 
casion, two French Generals having united their divisions, 
marched against Mina more than twenty thousand strong. 
They compelled him to retire into the mountains, and fol. 
lowed him there. During three whole weeks he contrived 
to keep them employed in the pursuit of his own division, 
which only amounted to six thousand men. Finding, 
however, that it was impossible for his troops to escape in 
a body, asthe French had at least led in entirely 
sarrounding them, he desired them all, at the close of the 
evening, to disperse, and man to make the best of 
his way to a place where they were to meet on the merrow. 
(On the following morning the French marched in extend- 
ing columns towards the centre, where they expected to 
make prisoners Mina and his army; but they were not a 
little surprised to find that they had all disappeared. On 
evening of the same day, Mina and his men were at 
he distance of thirty miles from the enemy, and actually 
tacked and carried off a French convoy just coming from 
tance. 

{n 1812, General Pannetier surprised Mina at the vil- 
geof Robres, where he was dining at the house of the 
urate, with some of his officers. The French surrounded 
¢ house where he was with a large body of cavalry, 
osting ‘several other bodies at various distances. e 
Hicers of Mina, on st the French approach, a 
uit of the windows of the house to make their escape ; but 
ere all made prisoners. Mina, on the contrary, mounted 
is horse, placed his chaplain behind him, and ordered 
e court-gate to be thrown open. He then put spurs to 
is horse, out of the court. The French discharged their 
dines at him, and advanced towards him; but Mima, 
serving his accustomed presence of mind, cut his way 
rough the enemy with his sabre, and succeeded in 
baking his escape, carrying away the priest unhurt. In 
he same year he was betrayed by Tris, his second in com- 
and, and was completely routed by several numerous 
lumns of the Imperial Guard, under the command of 
nerals Reille and Caffareli. But even this disaster did 
drive him from the field. Having caused the traitor 
to be shot, he rallied his followers, and presented 
mself before the enemy 15,000 strong; thus becoming 
¢ assailant at the moment they believed him totally sub- 
ed; end thus giving an extraordinary proof of the 
undity of his resources, and the constancy of his efforts. 
he Regency of Cadiz, in consideration of his great ser- 
pet, conferred upon him the rank of Brigadier-General, 
in 1818 he was made Field Marshal. 
On the return of Ferdinand to the throne of Spain, 
na was summoned to Madrid to gratify the curiosity 
ich the King had of seeing him. When in the pre- 
ce of the King, he fearlessly addressed him on the de. 
ed state under which he held the nation, and on the 
fations which a liberated monarch owed to the Cortes, 


him the hatred of the Government. He was on the eve 
of being arrested, when he withdrew to Navarre, but seeing 
that even there he would be exposed to the persecutions 
of the ruling.faction, he resolved to carry, by a coup de 
main, the citadel of Pampeluna, where he wished to hoist 
the standard of liberty, and to make that fortress the centre 
of the operations of the Liberales. He would have suc- 
ceeded in this attempt, had he not been betrayed by a 
— named Juanito, of whose military advancement 
Mina was the author, and on whose fidelity he ciietly 
calculated. Having taken refuge beyond the Pyrenees, 
he was arrested by the French Government, at the instance 
of the Spanish Minister at Paris; but he soon regained 
his liberty, by the intercession of the Duke of Wellington. 
On the entrance of Napoleon into France, from Elba, he 
retired into Flanders, and was present, though without 
being officially employed, at the battle of Waterloo. 
In the year 1820, when the cry of liberty was raised at 
Tas Cabezas by Riego, he secretly left Paris, and ed 
Navarre, at the head of a few Spanish Patriots, among 
whom was the brother of the writer of this notice. There 
he was joined by several of his ancient companions in 
arms; but the King having yielded to the anxious wish 
of the nation, and solemny sworn to the Constitution of the 
realm, Mina was imme tiately nominated Captain-General 
of Navarre, and afterwards of Galicia. In the year 1821, 
when the Spanish Ministry struck the mortal blow at the 
Constitution of the Cortes, by ordering the disbandment 
of the Patriotic army, Mina, in conjunction with Riego 
and several! other patriotic Chieftains, having opposed this 
most fatal measure of the Government, was deprived of 
his command, and sent in exile to Leon. After the bril- 
liant defeat of the Guards, by the National Militia, on 
the 7th of July, 1822, he was called to the command of 
the army in Catalonia, where his great successes against 
the Army of the Faith procured him the highest rank in 
the Spanish army, and the Grand Cross of St. Ferdinand. 
During the two first months, his time was wholly occu- 
pied in creating and organizing an army; and, in short, 
1n surmounting s thousand difficulties. In the pope 
months he reaped the fruits of his labours, in the to 
expulsion of the rebels, and in the subjugation of the 
fortresses held by them. Of his unparralleled achieve- 
ments, and extraordinary victories over the French, during 
the last six or seven months, little is at present known in 
England. 
ina is a well-built John Bull looking sort of a man, his 
features being not unlike those of the people of this country. 
He does not follow the custom of Spain in wearing mus- 
tachios, and seldom appears in uniform except when upon 
actual duty. He appears at this time exceedingly melan- 
choly, which, no doubt, arises from the situation of his 
country, and from his separation from his wife and family, 
who, by some mistake, were carried to Curunna, instead 
of being brought to England. It is not apprehended, 
however, that Madame Mina, is in any personal danger, 
Morillo having paid her a visit, and promised her his pro- 
tection. Mina, having been frost-bitten during his late 
campaign ia Catalonia, is now afflicted with lameness, 
and is, indeed, in other respects, in a very ill state of 
health. In his manners, he is simple and unaffected ; he 
bas been accustomed to a life of incessant labour, and 
a the most brilliant successes always manifested great 
esty. 


—_— 
M. GAY-LUSSAC. 


BE 

A member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and 
one of the most distinguished chemists in that capital. 
In 1616 he was chosen professer of chemistry at the Poly- 
technic School. He made himself known to the 
egg by ascending in a balloon, in conjunction with M. 

jot, to the height of 8,800 toises, for the purpose of 
making scientific observations on the atmospheric pheno~ 
mena. To this a @ greater than any person had 
ever reached before, he twice ascended. The second time 
he was without a companion. In these ascents he ascer- 
tained that the distance from the earth had no sensible 
influence either on the intensity of magnetism or on the 
composition of the atmosphere. The pulse of the aérial 
voyagers was quickened, of Biot rising from seventy- 
nine to a hundred and seven, and that of Gay- Lussac 
from sixty to eighty ; but they experienced no difficulty 
of breathing. It is curious too, that, at their highest 


tions on the theory of M. Biot, who, from data supplied 
, by M. de la Perouse, endeavoured to determine the po- 
: sition of the magnetical equator, and its intersecrion with 
j the terrestrial equator. The result of their inquiry is, that 

the great chains of mountains, and even volcanoes, have 
no perceptible influence on the magnetic power, and that 
that power diminishes in proportion to the distance from 
' the terrestrial equator. 
| Besidcs manv memoirs in the Annals of Chemistry, end 
| other periodical works, he published, conjointly with Mr. 
Theanard, ** Viiysico-Chemical Researches unde on the 
Galvanic Pile, and on Preparations of Potassium.” 





DOCTOR GALL, 
Born in 1758, in the country of Wirtemberg, studied and 
practised medicine in Vienna, where the novelty of his 
doctrine attracted general attention. While a student at 
college he began his remarks on the various forms of thie 
human head. He observed that those among his fellow- 
students who had large eyes retained better what was taught 
them than he did, although he was as attentive as he wae 
able to be. The same ramark he made on the most emi- 
nent actors on the stage. Hence he concluded that the 
organs of memory must be situated near that part of the 
head where the eyes are placed. On this subjecet his opi- 
nion varied ; but at last he was confirmed in the principle 
that the qualities of the intellectual faculties depend on the 
conformation of certain parts of the head. He collected 
the skulls of human beings and other animals; he studied 
the structure of the brain; he remarked the intellectual 
powers of different persons; and, at the same time, the 
rotuberances of their heads. By this practice he imagined 
e had discovered accommodations or predispositions for 
twenty different organs, or so many habitations for the in- 
tellectual faculties of the first rank. He conceives that the 
intellectual dispositions, as innate qualities, have their seat 
in the brain, and that there also are placed the peculiar or- 
ans of those faculties ; that the more the several points of 
e skull project externally, the more active are the men- 
tal faculties of which the organs are situated in those several 
ral points; that, im fine, the part of the brain in which 
any faculty acts in Lame the skull, forms, on the con- 
vex part, a protuberance, which indicates, externally, the 
existence of the organ. The organs the doctor designates 
according to the tendency or the faculty which he attributes 
tothem. Dr.Gall gave public lectures on his system of cra- 
niology in several eminent universities, and in several great 
cities of Euro His doctrine found many advocates in 
Germany, in Paris, and os in England, where he 
was assisted by his friend Dr. Spurzheim. Nor have all 
the pleasantries directed against the doctrine, particularly 
in the Edinburgh Review, been able to overthrow the facts 
on which it has been founded. Without entering into the 
solidity of Dr. Gall’s discoveries, it must be allowed that, 
by his anatomical researches, he has considerably advanced 
the knowledge of the structure and properties of the brain. 
os after his visis to England, settled us a physician 
in Paris. 





MADAME CATALANI AND RULE BRITANNIA. 
There can scarcely be a Power illustration of the ex- 
traordinary and powerful effect of the voice of this wondes- 
‘ormer in our national song of Rule Britannia, 
than the following circumstance : 
Some years ayo, as Captain Montague was cruizing off 
the coast of Brighton, he gave a brilliant féte on board dis 
frigate, to which, with many other ladies, Madame 
Catalanij was invited. The Captain went in his launch on 
shore, manned by more than twenty men, to escort the 
Ladies on board. The fair freight was soon embarked, 
and the boat was cutting its way simply through the waves 
to the ship, when Madame Catalani, without any pre- 
vious notice, and with all her immense power, commenced 
the air of Rule Britannia. Had a voice from the great 
deep spoken, the effect could not hav been more instan- 
taneous or more powerful. ‘The sailors, not knowing 
whom they were rowing, were so astonished, and at the 
same time so enchanted into inactivity, that they with one 
accord rested upon their oars, while tears trembled in the 
es of many of them. ‘You see, Madame,” said the 
aptain, ‘the effect which their favourite air has up»n 
these brave seamen, above all, when it is sung by the 
finest voice inthe world. I have been in many victorious 





elevation, clouds were seen far over their heads. 

M. Gay-Lussac has made numerous ingenious chemical | 
experiments, and some discoveries, particularly on mer- | 
cury and elastic fluids) He ascertained, that whatever 
may be the nature of the fluid, it dilates equally from the 
temperature of ice to that of boiling water, and that it 





h the zeal of an ardent patriot, and the frankness of a 
cous soldier. This conduct, however, drew upon : 





acquires an increase in volume of one third. In conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Humboldt, he has likewise made observa- 


battles, but I have never felt any excitement equal to the 
resent.”” On arriving on board, the sailors who had been 
in the boat spoke so highly of the treat.they had received 

to their comrades, that one and all of thei entreated 
Madame Catalani to repeat the song. She complied with 
the request with an increased effect, and with so much poo. 
nature, that when she quitted the ship, they cheered (« 
until she reached the shore. 
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And though a valentine I now indite, 

Joining the common herd of those who write, 
Sweet love-sick sonnets, crowding host on host, 
Writ with crow-quills on gilt-edged vellum post ; 
With lovely limnings both of belles and beaux, 
In sky-blue coats and crimson-colour’d clothes; 























































Woetry. 


LINES, 
ADDRESSED TO THE FRIEND WHO BADE ME CHUSE 
‘SHBROIC STORY.” 
— 
Not mine the harp.of Marathon, 
Not mine the sounding lyre, 
High strung to lay of battles won, 
And deeds of mortal ire. 


Not mine to sing of Persian host 
By Grecian arm subdued ; 

Not mine to tell of kingdoms lost, 
And garments “ rolled in blood !* 





More gentle theme far better loves 
The wild and pastoral muse, 
That still, in bower and quiet groves, 
‘ Delights herself to lose. ‘ 


And twilight hour, and moonlit stream,, 
More suits her vagrant thought 
Than carnage foul, and vulture’s scream, 
And scenes with horror fraught! 


And sweeter far than battle lay 
To her, from noise remote, 
In flowery vale to pass the day, 
And list the blackbird’s note.. 
And sweeter far, in vision fair, 
To gaze on haleyon skies, 
Than lost in musings dark and drear, 
To weep where valour lies ! 


And sweeter far, in cavern hoar, 





With lonely sage to dwell, 

Than list the cannon’s fitful roar, 
And war's terrific yell! 

Not mine the ding lyre sublin 
That tells “ heroic story;” 

A wand’ring harper’s descant mine, 
Unknown of fame an glory ! 

iver pool. 6. 


—~®.> > <e- 


[SEE NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. } 


VALENTINE’S DAY. 
An advertisement for a wife. 


« The greatest pleasure of life is love.” 
Sir Vm. Temple. 
——_—— 
Tis known to all, that in sly Cupid’s school 
The eldest scholar is the greatest fool: 
But wherefore laugh ? for all men take their turn, 
To fume, to fret, to sigh, to chafe, to burn; 
And though our grandames be as cold as snow, 
We, their deseendants, fee) the self-same glow 
Which spread alike through ages long bye gone, 
Down to this hour from anno mundi one. 
When Adam took unto himself a wife, 
And named her Eve “ the mother of all life’ — 
The law of Nature ;—s0, it is but just, 
{ We too should wed, simply because we must: 
A woman’s reason, which enough will seem 
Considering she herself is half the theme. 
Then why mince matters in my young career ? 
} scorn deceit, and seck to be sincere; 
aeugh plain my words, I'll act the manly part, 
sAdrcan the head, not trifle with the heart;, 





q of roses, heart’s-ease, true love's knot, 
Love lies-a-bleeding, and forget-me-not ! 
With all the jargon of a hundred years, 


Piere’d hearts, bows, arrows, altars, flames, and tears: 


A wood-bined cottage, Cupid at the door, 

Or else his Godship in a coach-and-four; 
Achurch interior, parson, and the clerk 

(The ** kindled torch,” to light them in the dark !) 
A sleeping nymph, who airy visions sees, 

Of long futurity, of blissful ease; 

With rhymes :—*“ The rose is red, the violet’s blue 
(Ah, me !\—The pink is sweet, and so are you.” 
Then comes:—“ If you loye me as I love you, 
Nothing but (cruel) death shall part us two.” 

Oh! dome-stic love, to wretched mortals given, 
Man gaining thee can have no wish but Heaven. 
But I forsake this custom ’d canting strain, 

And, like my sheet of paper, which is plain, 
Describe my wants as they may chance to rise, 
And state them candidly without disguise ; 

My meaning honest, fearless of a frown, 

I'll dedicate to all the belles in town; 

Print to save post (fine thought, upon my life !} 
And advertise for that bleet boon, a wife. 

It suits the season, for ’tis ‘‘ pairing time;” 
Excuse my impudence, and 'eke my rhyme. 
Chief, she possess that potent spell a mind, 
Leaving the charms of person far behind ; 

Not sentimental, nor too much of wit, 

As this in woman may perchance misfit; 

Of polish’d manners, and affections warm, 

No slave to follow fashion’s varying form ; 
Quite at her ease at theatre or ball, 
And still at home within the servants’ hall; 

Of judgment good, and eultivated taste, 

Pious withal, and consequently chaste. 

A “pleasant neighbour” and a prudent dame, 
Her husband’s confidante, his pride and fame ° 
With such aone to grace my own fireside, 

Swift down the stream of life I'd gladly glide, 
Laugh loud, ye worldlings, let who will deride ! 
} do not prize the pocket’s paltry pelf, 

But her alone, “a world within herself;” 

All that she should be—nay, she might be cast 
From Lemuel’s.lesson, Proverbs, chapter last. 
So much for th’ mind and manners of the maid, 
Almost too good to yoke herself with trade; _~ 
For I, alas! pursue that walk in life, 

And for my station seek a fitting wife! . 

But, ab" ye’ll say-I want a menstrous deal, 
Hold high your heads, and turn upon your heel.— 
Still there-are some who may not be averse 

To fill the stations which I now rehearse— 

Can go to market like an ancient belle, 

And in th’ old adage, “ turn a penny well;” 
Unlike mast misses, think it no disgrace, 

To bargain with the butcher face to face, 

Nor blush to hear, when she may chance to call,, 
Green grocer’s gossip at a fish-wife’s stall ; 
Consistent with her rank to suit her dress, 
Striving to make more wealth instead of less ;. 
And when my. avocations force to roam, 

With holy kiss. to greet my coming home.— 
And if by chance our servants slfould be ill, 
Deign for 9 time their duties to fulfil; 

Can scour the boiler, mash the malt and brew i¢,, 
Or make a dumpling of fine fresh beef-suet ; 
Can cook a chop, acutlet, or rump-steak, 
Pudding or pie can either boil. or bake; 

Wash, dress the children, comb their pretty hair,, 
And “early join their little hands in prayer,” 





a - 
Teach them their lessons, ‘all that sort of thing,” 
And give them opening medicine in spring; t ¢ 
A splendid dinner for a Prince provide, hai 
And like a Princess at its head preside ! pa 
un 


But hark! I fancy females’ shrilly laugh, 

And hear them cry, “ La, bless me, what a calf! 

To think of finding underneath the sun 

So poor a creature! (Laugh again.) What fun ! 

The dolt, indeed! He thinks himseif a King; 

Doubtless some ‘ little, dirty, nasty thing.” 

Ladies, repent! and do not be severe, 

Think on your privilege, ’tis now leap-year ; 

Decide not harshly on my modest suit, 

But from your minds all prejudice uproot; 

Let candidates a correspondence try 

(Sueh as are fit) “ None others need apply. 

Letters addressed, post paid,” ——— the muse departs, . 

From Geoffrey Gimcrack, Bachelor of Hearts. 
Liverpool, February 6, 1824. 


a | 


¢% The following French epigram and epitaphs form 








































part of a collection with which we were favoured a long 3 
time ago, by a correspondent, to whom we wish tu observe, 
by way of apology for our delay, that it has been uninten- 
tional on our parts. The communications were laid by 
carefully ( sumewhat too carefully) in a place from which 
they have been just rescued, in consequence of a strict 
scrutiny now going on through all our portfolios, drawers, ae 
and bye-places.—E£dit. Kal. 
EPIGRAMME, PAR M. BOILRAU. [Comy 
Vers pour mettre au bas d’une méchante gravure qu’an a faite mn 
de moi. ula 
Du célébre Boileau tu vois ici image; me y 
* Quoi, c’est 1a,” diras-tu, “ce critique achevé! Phe 
D’ou vient ce noir chagrin qu’on lit sur sun visage Vex 
C’est de se voir si mal gravé. to be 
EPITAPHE D’UN BVEQUE. 
Le bon prélat qui git sous cette pierre, 
Aima le jeu plus qu’homme de la terre; To " 
Quand il mourut, il n’avait pas un liard: machin 
Lt comme perdre était chez lui coutume, of Lee: 
Sil a gagné Paradis, on présume ments a 
Que ce duit étre un grand coup de hazard ! of Dece 
taon. 
BPITAPUR D'UNK AIMABLE. PLLLB. “To J 
Ne cherche plus en ces bas lieux, improve 
Celle qui fut toute divine; Januar; 
Lucille est retournée aux cieux: To F; 
Fout retourne a son origine. for certé 
ing whe 
TRANSLATION OF THE FRENCH EPIGRAM, GIVRN IN OUR LAST. name oj 
Paul was a quack, who caused more slaughter far months, 
Than heav'n-avenging pestilence or war; To Jo 
A Curate now, his trade nor edd nor new, sex, silk 
He buries bodies which before he slew. ot Janu 
Liverpool. T.R.. To Jo 
—_ Maury le 
Paul for a man of physic passed ; Water. 
But, like the plague, he slew so fast, To Jo 
His patients grew afraid: ecrtain i 
So now he’s got a Parson’s birth ; January. 
But, as he still commits to-earth, To Je 
He has not chang’d his trade. HOLFERNES, Middlese 
(To be continued.) 8 commu 
siding ab 
rt ity ot certail 
@Hhtt Chat page 
Naude affirms that linen was so rare in the reign of ac “ay A 
Charles VII. (who lived about the time of our Henry VI.) a 4 
that the Queen alone could boast of two shitis. re sale 
proves 
Value of Printing.—In (274, the price of a sinall months, 
bible, neatly transcribed, was £30, a sum equal to at vast To Gec 
2 or £306 of our money. A good and clearly printed J Ives, J 
bible may now be had for two or three shifings. j tis re. B Ments on 
lated that the building of the two arehes of London colours us 
Bridge cost onty £25, which is five pounds less than what | Machinery 
acopy of the bible sold for many yearsafterwards. Thesep ®Pvlicable 
facts afford'a curious commentary on the changes.and ad- months. 
vantages produced by the extraordinary invention of To Jam 
printing, which has done so much to alter or to shake alk, tube mant 
the institutions of the world, wherever the press bas. ape ture of tuk 
peared. 2 montb 
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( The causes to which we last week alluded, will for some time prevent our giving any musical pieces of more 
than a few lines. We are at present only feeling our way in musical typography, and the following piece is selected 
on account of its brevity. ~ The subject is of so whimsical a cast, that the piece might with propriety have been classed 
under the head ** Vive la Bagatelle.”"—[V and U in the old language are the same.} 


A ROUND FOR 


THREE VOICES, 


BY PURCELL. 


When V and I 


ne Thay 





Yet I and V may meet once more, and then we two can make but four; 









to - ge-ther meet, we make up six in house or street, 


ne 


But whenthat V from I are gone, a - las! poor ] can make but one. 








Zctentific Weeords. 


[Compr¢hending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medical Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
Sooshiadl. Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vexetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be cantinued in a series through the Volunie. | 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 


To Thomas Gr:enwoed, of Gilderscme, near Leeds, 
machine -maker, and Joseph Thackrah, surgical mechanist, 
of Leeds, both in the county of York, for their improve- 
ments on or substitutes for pattens and clogs. —Dated 27th 
of December, 1823.—@% months allowed to enrol specitica- 


faon. 

To John Vallance, of Brighton, Sussex, Esq. for his 
improved methed or methods of freezing water.—Jst of 
January, 1824.—6 months. 

To Francis Devereux, of Cheapside, London, merchant, 
for certain improvements on the mill or machine for grind- 
ing wheat and other articles, commonly known by the 
name of the French Military Mill.—8th of January.—6 
months. 

To Joseph Foot, of Charles-strect, Spitalfields, Middle- 
sex, silk manufacturer, for his improved umbrella.—15th 
of January.—6 months. 

To Join White, of the New Road, in the parish of St. 
Maury le-bone, Middlesex, architect, for his floating break- 
water.—15th of January.—2 months, 

Vo John Finlayson, of Muirkirk, Ayrshire, fermer, for 
ecrtain improvements on ploughs and harrows.—15th of 
January.—6th months. 

To Jean le Grand, of Lemon-street, Goodman's Fields, 


Middlesex, vinegar-manufacturer, who, in conssyuence of 


a communication made to him by a certain foreigner re- 
sidicg abroad and discoveries by himsclf, is in possession 
cf certain improvements in fermented liquors acd the va- 
ricus products to be obtained therefrom, and that the same 
are new in this kingdom.—15th of January. 6 yonths. 

To Willian Gutteridge. of Deau-street, St. iin Bar.s, 
county of Cork, musician and land-surveyor, for certain 
improvements ‘on the clarionet.--19th of Janyary.—2 
months. 

To George Pollard, of Rupert-street, in the parish of St. 
Janies, Middlesex, brass-tuunder, for ceriain improve- 
ments on machines or machinery for levigating or grinding 
colours used in the various branches of painting, which 
machinery may be worked by any suitable power and is 
applicable w other uscful purposes.—19th ef January.—2 
months. 

To James Russell, of Wednesbury, Staffordshire, gas- 
tube manufacturer, for his improvement in the manufac- 
ture of tubes for gas and other purposes.-—19th of January. 
=2 months. 


XUM 





To Simeon Broadmeadow, of Abergavenuy, Mon- 
mouthshire, civil engineer, for his improved method of 
manufacturing and purifying inflammable gases by the 
admission and admixture of atmospheric air.—19th of 
January.—4 months. 

__ To Howard Fletcher, of Walsall, Staffordshire, saddlexs’ 
ironmonger, for certain improvements in tanning hides 
and other skins.—19th of January.—2 months, 





NEW HEARING TRUMPET. 
frrom THE MErcURy.] 
In a late number of the Mercury we addressed a short 


note to the reputed inventor of a new and improved hear- 
ing trumpet. Our motive was to obtain more specific in- 
formation than had hitherto been published, on a subject 
of such deep interest to the community. Dr. Morison 


politely and promptly replied to our note; and his answer f 


is annexed, accompanied by an extract from Blackwood’s 
Magazine, in which the discovery wasoriginally announced. 
By means of these documents, and the figure which we 
have had engraved, it will be in the power of any person 
to have one of the hearing trumpets constructed by a brazier 
or tinman.—£dits. Mere. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 
Disbluir Cottage, Jan. 23, 1824 
GENTLEMEN,—In answer to the letter, addressed to 
me, in your paper of the 16th current, T beg leave to re- 
fer you'to No. 79, of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
for August, 18233; you will there find answers to the nrost 
important of the queries put by your friend. But there 
is ati lnportant circumstance respecting the miode of 
managing the trumpet, which is not there inserted. In 
the improved trumpet, the sound is collected by, and 
principally conveyed to the metus andivorins, by that 
circle of the trumpet which is applied to the ears that 
section of it, therefore, which is next to the face, must be 
completely pen, while the other sectioa is closely applied 
to the back of the external ear, embraving and drawing it 
forward. To ahandle F see no objection. That consti- 
tution must be beyond measure delicate, which shrinks 
from the application of a thin plate of block tin, copper, 
or silver to the skin. ‘o a deafness, which merits the 
epithet dreadful, I suspect that the improved ear trumpet 
will prove of no utility. [ lrave had trumpets @onstracted 
of various diameters, lengths, and shapes, but have found 
none euperior to the trumpet of which there is a sketch in 
the Muaziac to which I have alluded. 
Lain, gentlemen, 
Your very obedient servant, 
THOS. MOKISON, M.D. 
t& The following isan extract from the Doctor's letter 
to Blackwood : 
‘* Many years ago, in consequence of a cough of most 
uncommon severity, an injury was Gone to some part of 


the internal structure of my left ear, which completely 
robbed me of hearing through that organ. Immediatel 

after this aceident I was seized with a tinnitus aurium, which 
held out the dismal prospect of entire deafness. For this 
malady I had recourse to snuff; and its effects upon the 
tinnitus were soon perceptible. Still; however, the hear- 
ing upon the right ear remained obtuse, and extremely 
contracted my social enjoyments. I applied in every 
quarter, including his Majesty’s Aurist, for the most im- 
proved ear-trumpet. From none of these instruments was 
the most trivail benefit derived. ey, 

*s My thoughts being much employed upon the subject, it 
occurred to me that every ear-trumpet which been 
sent to me conveyed the collected sound through a very, 
small tube, the orifice of which was inserted in the ear. 
And now a prospect opened which afforded hope. Timme- 
diately ordered an instrument to be constructed, of the 
finest block-tin, one end of which included the whole ex- 
ternal ear, and the other (circular also) of larger diameter, 
collected the sound, which was conveyed by a straight 
tube, of somie capacity, into the ear. 

‘“* Theresult was most gratifying: indeed beyond my most 
sanguine expectation, enabling me to carry on a conversa- 
tion with a friend, with the utmost ease to myself, and 
without exertion to the person addressing me. _ 

** It is the establishment of the principle of this improve- 
ment upon the ear-trumpet to which I am solicitous to 
give publicity, leaving to younger men to make experi- 
ments upon the length and diameter of the tube, and of 
other parts of the instrument. — ‘ 

“The only attempt towards improvement which I made 
was, the making a transverse section of the smatier circle, 
so as to approach nearly to the shape of the ear; and, by 
a little management, it answers my expectation.” 








MOST IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

The subject of the following paragraph is of the greatest 
consequence, not only to our townsmen, but to the com- 
munity at large, as applicable to our navy : 

The learned President, Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. in a 
paper on the cause of the corrosion and decay of copper 
used for covering the bottoms of ships, read befuve the: 
Royal Society, has pointed out a simple, effectual, and 
economical method of remedying this evil. The cause.. 
he asceitained, was a weak chernical action, which is con- 
stantly exerted between the saline contents of sea-water 
and the copper, and which, whatever may be the nature 
of the copper, sooner or later destroys it, which #® thus 
noticed in the last number of the Philosophical Maga- 
zinez—** The same general principle of the manner in 
which chemical changes may be exalte, destroyed, or 
suspended, by electrical powers, which led him to the dis- 
covery of the decomposition of the alkalies end the earths, 
likewise afforded him this new and mere. practical Ccis- 
covery. He finds that a very «mali surface of tia, or other 
oxidable metal, any where in contact with a large surface 
of copper, renders it so negatively electrical, that sea-water 
has no action upon it; and a Kittle mass of tin brought 
even in. communication by a wire with a large plate of cop- 
per, entirely preserves it. By the desire of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, he is now bringing this discovery to actual 
practice on ships of war. It 1s needless.to point out the 
uses and economical, advantages of a result which must 
add so much to the permanency and strength of our navy 
and shipping, and be so beneficial to cur mariume and 
commercial interests.” A patent, which had for its eb- 
ject the remedying of the same evi, was lately taken ont 
by Mr. Mushet, of the Mint; and it is a curious enough 
fact, that the nteans he recommends for improving the. 
copper employed. in sheathing, is—alloying it with a very 
small portion of tin, or of zinc, or of arsenic, or of anti- 
mony. Mr. Mushet only specifies the fact, but nothing 
of the cause. Is the effect in this case to be ascribed te 
; the very cwuse-ascertained by Sir Humphry ? 
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LETTER I. 


BRITISH, RUSSIAN, AND AMERICAN CLAIMS TO THE 
NORTH-WEST COAST OF ANERICA, 
= 
70 THE EDITOR 

$tr,——-In a late article in some of the London news- 
papers, on the subject of the disputes between the British, 
Russians, and Americans, relative to the north-west coast of 
America, the writer mentions claims of the Spaniards, 
grounded on the discoveries of Cabrillo, a Spanish navigator. 

The following statements, extracted from the “ Introduc- 
tion to an Account of the Voyage of the schooners Sutil and 
Mexicana, in 1792,” published at Madrid, in 1802, may not, at 
present, be without interest. 

« Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo sailed from the port of Navidad 
on the 27th of June, 1542, with two vessels, called the San 
Salvador, and the Victoria; and, proceeding with an examina- 
tion of the coast, discovered a cape, in latitude 40 degrees 
north, on the 17th of November.”—This appears to have been 
the utmost extent of Cabrillo’s own discoveries; as, in conse- 
quence of the inclemency of the weather, he was obliged to 
return to the southward, and take shelter at Possession 
Island, now called the Island of San Bernardo, where he 
eted; having, however, left pointed instructions to Bartho- 
lumé Ferrelo (the principa’ pilot of the expedition) whom he 
appointed to succeed hiiuself in the command, “that he 
should push his exertions for the discovery of the coast as far 
a6 possible.” 

The vessels remained at San Bernardo from the 23d of No- 
vember, 1542, to the 19th of January; 1543, when Ferrelo 
sailed; but stormy weather compelled him to put back on the 
27tb. He sailed again on the 12th of February; and, after 
various delays (unnecessary here to particularize) he made 
Cape de Pinos on the 25th, and ran to the W. N. W. withgales 
from the S. S. W., until, on the 28th, he was in latitude 43 de- 
grees north; and. on the lst of March, saw the land, and ob. 
served in 44 degrees north, being the most northerly point 
reached by Cabrillo’s expedition, 

It may here be remarked, that, in all the assigned latitudes 
(with the solitary exception of Cape San Lucas) there Is an 
error of about i degree 36 minutes, to the northward, of the 
truth, as is admitted by the editors of the work from whence 

‘the above has been extracted, which, as they justly remark, 
appears far from extraordinary, considering the imperfect 
nautical instruments then in use, and the inaccuracy of the 
tables of declination. 

Allowing, therefore, for an error in excess of 1 degree 24 
minutes to the northward, {it appears that Cabrillo’s own dis- 
eoveries reached only to 38 degrees 24 minutes north, and 


found bricks wit 


HTypocaust, consisting of tubes, tiles, and bricks, similar 
to those which were discovered about seventy years ago in 
the same situation. These ancient relics were found in 
the estate of Benjamin Haigh Allen, Esq.” about twenty 
inches below the surface, and were first discovered by the 
workmen on Monday, the 19th instant. The quantity of 
materials is immense, and a number of carts have been 
employed for several days in conveying them from their 
original station to Greenhead, the seat of Mr. Allen, where 
it is, we hear, intended to form an antique erection of 
these Roman remains. The tiles are 12 inches long by 5 
or’6 in width, and about 1 inch thick ; and the bricks are 
21 inches square on the surface by 2 inches and a half 
thick ; they are both scored in squares in imitation of the 
tessellated work. There is also a floor of tubes for the, 
passage of the hot ,air of the Hypocaust, either to heat’ 
a bath or a kiln, protvibly the latter. The tubes are 
checkered on both sia:s. sbout 12 inches long, and are at 
the end 6 inches and three <-ghths by 5 inches. Onone of 
the bricks is impressed the letters OH. IIII. BRE. (the C 
being broken off, and the O damaged on the left edge, 
ziving it the appearance of a turned 3) indicating, no 
oubt, that the Fourth Cohort, one of the Sixth Roman 
Legions, was stationed here. ‘The inscribed brick, and 
the checkered tube exhibit this appearance: 





Camden, who has erroneously fixed Cambodunum at 
Almondbury, ears, that at Grimscarre, near Elland, were 


this inscription: 
. COH. IIII. BRE. 


And Whitaker in his Mancunium says—*‘ The long-lost 
town of Cambodunum is at Slack, where are four closes, 
which are called the Eald or Old Fields, adjoining to the 
tract of the Roman road from Manchester. 
contain an area of 12 or 4 acres, and are watered by a 
couple of brooks that meet just at the village, and curve 
round the sides of it. Along the extended area of the 
fields, foundations of buildings 
some of them being a yard in thickness. Two of the 
fields have been cleared of these crowded foundations, 
but two others still remained entirely filled up with 
them, and the farmers have frequently broken their 


These fields 


have been discovered, 


those of his successor to 42 degrees 24 minutes north, ploughs here. Urns, bones, and slips of copper have also 


The name of New Albion was imposed on the coast, from 
38 degrees to 48 degrees north, in consequence of the discove- 
ries of Sir Francis Drake, in 1578; but, Cabrillo and Ferrelo’s 
voyage baving preeeded Drake's thirty-six years, the British 


een found. A great quantity of bricks have been dis- 


covered in the foundations, some of which were long, and 
some square, and all of a very beautiful red. The latter 
bricks were frequently 22 inches in the square, and were 


elaims, from Drake’s disceveries, are limited to the coast com- 
prehended betwixt 42 degrees 24 minutes, and 48 degrees 
north, a space of 336 miles of latitude. 

So far as I can learn, the Spaniards lay no claim to any dis- 
eoveries farther to the northward than Ferrelo’s, until 1774, 
when, it is said, Don Juan Perez, in the ship Santiago, which 
had sailed from San Blas, to make discoveries on the north-west 
eoast of America, was at anchor near Point Estevan, in a har- 
bour he calléd San Lorenzo, where he traded with the natives; 
and which Captain Cook, having visited in 1784 (i.e. four | 


years after Perez) and considering himself the first discoverer, 
ealled King George’s Sound, now better known by the name 
of Nootka Sound, which lies, according to the best authori- 
ties, in latitude 49 degrees 35 minutes 16 seconds north, and 
longitude 126 degrees 36 minutes 37 seconds west of Green- 
wich. PV. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


te 
At Slack. in the township of Longwood, in the parish 
of Huddersfield, which is now'pretty generally admitted 
phe gro to be the Cambodunum of Antonine, 
Te 








been dug up within these few days a oman | season shall have 


found in the floorings of some of the houses. Brass coins 
have also been found, one of which was inscribed...... 


western side of which had probably stood a temple, where 
was dug up a Roman altar and its basis, bearing an in- 
scription, which at length may be read thus—‘ fortunm 
Sacrum Caius Antonius Modestus Centurio Legionis 
Sexte Victricis Pie Fidelis votum solvit lubengmerito,’— 
Caius Antonius Modestus Centurion to the Sixth Victo- 
rious Pius and Faithful Legion, consecrated this altar to 
Fortune, and with pleasure discharged the vow which he 


owed.” 


The workmen are still exploring this interesting station ; 


and the country around, albeit not much given to anti- 
quarian pursuits, seems quite alive to the success of their 
labours.—Leeds Mercury. 





The Niger.—The course and termination of this mys- 


terious riyer is on the eve of being finally settled. Private 
letters have been received fromthe African travellers, Dr. 
Oudney, Lieutenant Clapperton, and Major Denham, so 
late as the middle of July last, from Bornou, where they 
still remained under the protection of the Sheik, waiting 


been idle, having traced back the stream of the Niger from 
the great lake of Tsad, into which it falls, full 200 miles 
to the westward, and within 100 miles of the lake Nyffe, 
into whch Hornemann had traced its course. Its name, 
it seems, between the lake Nyfie and the great lake Tsad, 
is Yaou, and on its banks are many —- villages and 
several large cities in ruins, particularly that of Old Birnie, 
which is stated to be nine miles in circumference, and the 
houses mostly of brick. It was pitlaged and laid waste by 
the Fellatas, a most powerful tribe of blacks of Sendan, 
about fifteen years ago, when those large cities of Kouka, 
Engornou, and the Birnie, near the Great Lake, were 
founded by the present Sheik of Bornou. We have seen 
a letter from Lieutenant Clapperton, in which he describes, 
in raptures, the beauties of the Tsad and its numerous 
islands, clothed with verdure, and the tall and elegant 
Papyrus waving its plumy head high abovethe rest. The 
natives navigate the lake in large boats, fifty or sixty feet 
long, sewed together like those of Masulipatam, re | they 
have others with square sterns on which sheers are erected 
for managing their fishing nets. How far this inland sea 
extends to the eastward had not been ascertained; but, in 
an interesting account, in the last number of the Quarterly 
Review, of the progress of these travellers, it is conjec. 
tured that its waters may be discharged into the Nile of 
Egypt. Clapperton mentions the height of the lake to be 
1200 feet above the level of the sea, which is about that 
of the source of the Mississippi. The length of this river 
is 3000 miles; the distance from the lake to the Mediter. 
ranean is little more than 2000. The fall, therefore, is 
more than necessary for the purpose.—Sun paper. 





A very curious work has just been published by Mr. 
John Landseer, the eminent engraver and critic on art, 
entitled ** Sabzwan Researches.” It contains the substance 
of a course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, 
the object of which was to prove, that the engraved cylin. 
ders dug up at Babylon, &c. were the signefs in use 
among the ancient star-worshipping nations of Asia, and 
the same alluded to in the Bible and by the earliest histo. 
rians. Mr. Landseer also seeks to show, that the hiecro- 
glyphics have reference to the periodical religious festivals 
and the judicial astrology of those nations. In this inquir 
the author has displayed a most persevering industry ant 
surprising acuteness; and has not forgotten to enliven his 
book by that terse and sprightly style, and that playfulness 
of allusion, which always terise his writings, and 
serve, in this instance, to carry the reader pleasantly along, 
over some very difficult and frequently obscure ete, 4 
The light here thrown on Babylonian superstitions and 
various expressions in the Bible 1s extremely valuable. 





Curiosities of Penmanship.—We have just examined 
some specimens of chitography, executed by a female of 
this town, which, for ingenuity, surpass every thing of the 
kind probably in this country. They are imitations of ty- 
pography, so exactly resembling the impressions of types, 
about tlie size of long primer, as to mock the nicest scru- 
tiny. _Whatis more remarkable, however, and which will 
scarcely be believed, some of the specimens consist of three 
books, comprising nearly 200 pages duodecimo, of closely 
and accurately printed matter, all the work of the pen! 
Whatever may be thought of so singular a taste, these pro- 
ductions are certainly most astonishing monuments of 


wep exhibiting the wonderful powers of that won- 


erful instrument the pen in a very extraordinary manner. 





CAES. AVG. P. M. TR. on one side, and S. and aC. | —American paper. 
in the middle, and PVBLIC......round the margin of the 
other. A Roman Hypocaust has also been found, on the} Georq A. French of the name of Langlard, is 





at this moment busily engaged, in conjunction with the 
best geographers in Paris, in completing his invention of 
a Georama, which he is erecting at an inymense expense, 
on the Boulevards Italien, in a garden at the back of the 
Café de la Paix. 
of forty fect diameter, in the inside of which will be re- 
presented 3 complete map of the world, describing, on an 
exact scale, the extent of every country, sea, river, and 


The Georama is to consist of a globe 


mountain in the atlas, as well as the scite of all the high- 
roads, capitals, principal towns, and remarkable villages 
in the known world, giving at one view the sinuosities of 
the routes of armies, public vehicles from one town to 
another, throughout Europe, &c. The poles will serve 
as a point d’appui for circular stairs in the centre, from 
which the spectators will have the vee | of making their 
observations; in a room adjoining, will be established a 
cabinet de lecture for French and foreign journals, and in 
another apartment will be given lectures on geography, 
topography, &c. Should the undertaking succeed et Paris, 
Monsieur L. tells me he shall endeavour to establish a sie 





their further proceedings to the eastward until the rainy 


In the mean time they have not 


milar exhibition in London. . He ye, to open his ex- 
hibition on the first of April next.—Private Letter. 
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rom The Bouquet. os loudness of a laugh, or the sudden burst of exclama- | ¢])uses this, not as better, but because there 
Dies ‘ on. ° * ad 
yffe «Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have | J+ is an indispensible preliminary to all disputes, that|is not a pin tochoose. He finds doubts and 
‘vie, brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” oaths are no arguments. ] b 1 eae 1 24 
ame, MonTAIGNE. ; a him | Scruples better then resolves them, and ts 
sad, If any disputant slap his hand upon the ome let him 1 , ai i if, His 1 
and a Swe ~ 2 eet be informed that such an action does not clinch his argu-| alwayes too hard ter himseil. is learning 
rnie THE FRENCH SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. ment, and is only pardonable in a blacksmith or a butcher. | ; h for his brain: d his iudce 
’ ’ meter .,,| 18 too much for his brain; and his judgement 
I the jf —_= : ‘ If any disputant offer @ wager, it is plain he has nothing ; a i 4 . : 
e by These exce rs coraliePeant are carialy egrorls else to offer, and there the dispute should end. | too little for his learning, and his over-opi- 
dan the metropous of France, their number 1s fives the} He who speaks above the natural key of his voice, casts; _: > es yg? : . 
uka, Abbattcir of Montmarter, Pepincourt, or Menilmontant, an imputation on his own courage; for cowards are | Non of both spoils all, Pity it was his mi¢- 
were de eeeuere a Bale. or de Moanesor, oo oe Ls: rye loudest when they are out of danger. od a chance of being a Schollar; for it do’s onely 
seen or a ivrye Whole 1s under the superintendence of the} Contradictions areno arguments; thusexpressions shou e ‘ ‘ . ; ’ 
ibes, slice, and there is a particular court, to which all disputes | not be made use of, aaa as—-** That I deny” Thete | distract and irregulate him, and the world by 
TOUS relative tose pane bens or Airoathciry. Ave epereee you are mistaken”—** That is impossible;” or any of the} him. He hammers much in generall upon 
pant The buildings were planned in the time of Louis XVI. | like blunt assertions, which only irritate, and do not eluci- 15 bah Het iy a 
The put the continual wars in which that Prince was engaged | date, our opinions uncertaintie, and the possibility 
feet prevented the erection, Under the reign of Napoleon,| The advantages of rank or fortune are no advantages in | of erring makes him not venture on what is 
they about two-thirds of the work were finished, and the ree argumentation; neither is an inferior to offer, nor a su- Sa i : 
cted mainder “an a oh tag mane aceon rench mo- | nerjor to extort, the submission of the understanding; for| true. He is troubled at this naturalnesse of 
| sea narch. When a butcher wishes to kill his beasts at any | every man’s reason has the same pedigree—it begins and + eyes . +. 
t, in of the Slaughter-houses, he applics to the court, under pr npiers ‘Seyaiien 7 pecs 6 Religion to Countries, that Protestantisme 
erly whose pucanen oe Abbattoirs are, my age vien | a} If a man dispute in a provincial dialect, or trip in his} should be born so in England, and Popery 
ql hare of an echaudvir, or compartment of the attoir i } i ; i R 
sjece share © : Pp 0 | grammar, or—being Scotch or Irish—use national expres- 1 : 
e of an entire one, or more than one, according to the num- | sions, provided they convey his meaning to the under- abroad, and that fortune and the Sarres 
o be ber + Poon “- wed kills. ow eer “ Pitlin by | standing of his opponent, it is a foolish jest to turn “—_ should so much share init. He likes not 
that the nead, Tor an OS, Six Irancs, or live Engish snulngss | into ridicule, for a man can only express his ideas in such + - . ‘ 7 . 
iver for a calf, two francs, or one shilling and eightpences | language as he is master of. this connexion of the Common-weal, and Di- 
tere and fora sheep, od a franc, or el ny ap ‘ The mo-| Let the disputant who confutes another forbear from tri- vinity, and fears it may be an Arch practice 
ey is ney pard for this liberty is reccived before the animals | umph; forasmuch as he who increases his own knowledge ‘i Pa is 8 
enter. They are then placed in a species of stable, of | by conviction, gains more in the contest than he who con- | Of state. Tn our differences with Lome he is 
eae tk — has his age’ at er verts another to his opinion ; and the triumph more be- strangly unfixt, add a new man every new 
Mr. are lofts in whicn the provender of the animals is Kept. | comes the conquered than the conqueror. s 2 . 5 sige 
art When the bias aap og . milling a beast he Pes the} ~ Let us make Tru the only object of our controversy 5 | day, as his last discourse, Books, Meditations, 
: convenience of a stable, in which his horse may safely be | and, whether it be of our own iinding, or of another’s be- ” : j i 
, $ . A bs é 3 $ . e ik e gray Dé 
oo placed in the interim ; and also a room exclusively to him- | stowing, let us think it worth our acceptance, and enter- transport him He could like the gray hairs 
lin. self, in which he takes off his usual garments, and assumes | tain it accordingly. of Popery, did not some dotages there stag- 
on a garb more suited to the work of death. The blood of 4 soon. t ld : ow be 
and the animal is carefully caught in a species of drain, and ere eR ONS ger him; he would come to us sooner but 
a>. and when cold it is taken away and put into tubs for the EXTRAORDINARY LONGEVITY. our new name affrights him. He is taken 
_ purpose of being employed in refining sugar. The profits —=- th thei te itee fh loul 
vile arising from its sale go to the support of the Abbattoir,and | The following memorandum was found stuck against with their miracies, Dut douvts an Imposture ; 
i the payment of the Inspector, and the servants of the | the wall of the house, No. 1, Westmorland-street, now| he conceives of our doctrine better; but it 
x place. The different slaughter-houses are copiously sup- | pulling down by the Bank of [reland : , 
his plied with a stream of water,Jaid onin the pipes, and thus, | « Loneaviry.—In Hungary, the family of John Kowin: seemes too empty and naked ; he cannot drive 
~~ exeept on -killing deys, no unpleasant scene is exhibited. “ The father lived. .+.++++-seeereeeaeeee 172 years, into his fancy the circumscription of Truth 
and There are also several melting houses, in which the fatof. the et TRE We. 25s PAV b. 093 Sis. bev SE CSE 164 do. 4 
“ Abbattoir is boiled, and-afterwards applied to the various * They were married «+ +--+--+++e+++++- 142 do. to our corner, and is as hardly perswaded to 
‘ putposes of the capital. In addition to these conveniences « Vhe youngest of their children was----115 do. : cea al _ . bp 
and isa house expressly devoted for cleauiing the intestines and |“ This was in the year of vur Lord, 1722. * think their old : Legends true. He fos sae 
feet of the dead animals. ae these, as well as the tallow, “Jamus Betzwoon.” | well of our Faith, and more of their works, 
certain persons contract, with a proportional drawback, as Minne inich affected at the sii 
payadle to the Government. The days for bringing ani- ¥ tm and is sometimes much affected at the zeal of 
- = vigor assngnitee Geena st Menday and Thursday, REVIVIANA. Amsterdam. His conscience interposes it 
0 but the latter is the principal day; those for killing are} yy7¢*+RO-COSMOGRAPHIE > or. a Piece of the a Se hee YW Tae er 
the [> Frday, Saturday, and Sunday. A certain modern English | ppor LD PISCOV ERED : in BSSAVE ahd self betwixt Duellers, and whilst it would 
ty- traveller has charged the slaughter-houses of his own CHARACTERS. Bp ee. hee Seven pape part both, is by both wounded. He will 
DES, conntry with being **scenes. of filth and cruelty,” and Segenlesceigainng® ¢ 3 9 y= yy Che! ge eee ie Lexg ; 5! 1 
* then institutes a comparison between them end those of a al ital London: printed by R. D. for| sometimes propend much to us upon the read- 
will France very favourable to the latter. It would have been et. : ‘ne a oood Wri Ball, ; recol 
Abe ; mer a good Writer, and Sallarmine recoils 
ree but proper for him to have examined the slaughter-houses [conTINUED FRoM OUR LAST.] 108 a. eso ‘ thre es — en 
ely fF cf-both England and France, before he hozarded the as- as farre back again, and the Fathers justle 
pn! $¢ an) x ee 1 ka eet r ~ iter ; , a ° « . 
na Geectaenbar cocina aaronecinnden — 53. A Scurtick - RELIGION is ONE} jim from one side to another. Now Sosinus 
rd eeggaas s gen ’ y atl : anvs | ¢ ~ ra | p “te ¥ “ . 
Of & another. Either he has never seen a slaugi:ter-house in that hangs in the ballance with all sorts of and Vorstius:a fresh torture him, and he 
one Mayland, except during the act of killing, or he has never inions > t o1 it stir i : : , 
new. Hh scala Feench cleuslitce bores on ce MWidkeoucle whereof not one but stirres him, | ..,e¢5 with none worse then himself. He 
he ** > isda » het tt ah Y “ye ei gd ata « > Ts i ryiltie rs) t rd , . ¥ s } 
the Work - slaughter in poh. he pani have aatisied him-| #nd none sways him. A man guiltier of cre- puts his foet into Heresies tenderly as a Cat 
telf that there is not so much difference between them as} dulity than he is taken to be; for it is out of | : ig Beis a aa all 
is  tocruelty. Certainly the mode adopted by the French of}... (7 3. wp : erat elt’ § in the, water, and pulls it out again, and still 
the ree aNer and calves, is in some degree less cruel than his beliefe of every thing, that oe fully 9€-| something unanswer’d deleys him, yet he 
n of the English manner. But with.an English. butcher ene] |jeyes nothing Fach Religion scares hi } = M hae 
nSey biow, or two at most, will suffice to lay the animal senseless, 77 3 nothi =° Each Re! AS ies) “rp: bears away some parcel of each, and you 
the pl ge Mig rape hcl at least eizht or ten blows, | from its contrary: none perswades him to it-} oy sooner pick all Religions out of him then 
‘obe and sometimes to the barbarous extent af forty. al? : Ay shy tee Aas oe shay hic rae : 
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Correspondence. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1a,—Observing with much concern the numerous ac- 
eidents which result from the ferocity of dogs, and the 
alarm with which their madness, real or supposed, afflicts 
the public, I wish to call the attention of my fellow- 
townsmen to the necessity of diminishing the number of 
dogs, and to the best means of doing so. Several persons, 
lately bitten, have been obliged to suffer very painful 
operations to avert hydrophobia, or at least to Jessen the 
chances of its invasion. That the apprehensions, usually 
felt on this subject, are but too reasonable, is well known 
to those who have studied the history of hydrophobia, or 
have been the melancholy witnesses of its afflicting symp- 
toms. 

Having myself given some attention to the subject, and 
seen one case of the disease, I may venture to assert, that, 
as no bite of the dog can be pronounced free from danger, 
however healthful the animal may seem to be, there is 
scarcely any accident which we are more interested in 
guarding against. Communities, acting on this persua- 
sion, have, from time to time, attempted to limit the 
number of dogs. In our own country, a tax has been 
expressly imposed for this purpose, which, if it were 
generally levied, es it ought to be, would probably leave 
little cause for fear or complaint ; since the lower classes, 
to whom the greater number of useless cogs belong, 
would, when taxed, relinquish this dangerous property. 
Ta the absence of a better remedy, a regulation has been 
made in some parts of the kingdom, that no poor person, 
who owns a dog, shall obtain relief from the parish. 

It appears to me highly desirable, that every large town 
should adopt a similar reguldtion, which, besides its 
general expediency, seems imposed with great justice upon 
those who profess an inability to maintain themselves. 

I would further suggest the propriety of extending the 
same restriction to applicants for relief from medical cha- 
rities, the officers of which are so frequently annoyed in 
the course of their benevolent visits by these ferocious 
animals. 

Should you think these remarks have any weight, the 
insertion of them in your miscellany may attract the no- 
tice of influential persons among us, and induce them 
to establish regulations which shall eventually defend the 
public from so fertile a source of alarm and suffering. 

x. 
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P. S. By the bye, I find that some literary pilferer is 
Now circulating the following thingumbob through all the 
papers. If you will rummage over your series of conuns 
drums published in your former volumes, and compare 
the puns with these, you will find many old friends with 
new faces. The paragraph runs thus : 

‘¢ The following ludicrous explanation of the order in 
which some of the letters of our alphabet are placed, oc- 
curs in a letter to the New Royal Literary Society :—* The 
Scholiasts upon that ode of Anacreon, which describes 
Cupid's. being stung by a bee, state him to have been at 
that moment learning his letters; and that in perpetual 
remembrance of the pain-inflicted by his winged assailant, 
he decreed that the alphabet should ever after commence 
with A B. The precedence of B to C has been explained 
upon the principles that a man must be before he can sce. 
But for the ingenuity of recent investigators, we should 
never have known that the letter S was of most essential 
service at the siege of Gibraltar, by making hot, shot ; 
that the letter N is like a little pig, because N makes a 
sty, nasty ; that the letters U and v can never go out to 
dinner, because they must always come after T; that the 
letters 0, a, 8, t, are like toast without tea (T ;) and that a 
barber may be said to fetter the alphabet, because he ties 
up qq (queues) and puts two p's irs eek in irons! 
These most important additions to our philological science, 
are a happy foretaste of what may be accomplished by a 
chartered company, expressly instituted for the encourage- 
ment of letters.’ ” 


Hashions for February. 


Orrra DreEss.-—Dress of white satin, with china 
asters, set on in three rows without stalks; next the hem, 
a clochette trimming of crape, forming fall plaits, or 

uiltings, The bust trimmed with bouffont puftings of 
silk net, confined by bows of white satin. Andalusian 
mantle of pink satin, trimmed with ermine without spots ; 
a high standing up collar, lined with spotted ermine, fi- 
nishes the cloak. The hair arranged in long ringlets, and 
ornamented with small red roses and white Spanish bows, 
the latter very sparingly adopted. Necklace of two rows 
of very large pearls. 

WaLkine Dress.—Pelisse of gros de Naples, the 











colour of. the marshmallow-bl » fastened down the 
front with three large wrought buttons. Black velvet 
bonnet, tied with hmall loured riband, and 





crowned with a large fuli-blown rose and bows of velvet. 
Long black Chantilly lace veil; the pelisse is made with a 
narrow French collar, surmounted by a double frill of 
Urling’s lace. A double gold chain with a watch de- 
pending. Black kid half-boots, and yellow gloves. 


Go Correspondents. 


VALENTINE’s Day.—The Grand Jury have found a true bill 
gainst Geoffrey Gimcrack, Bachelor of Hearts, who is this 











The Airestde. 


‘6 VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 


“In order to employ one part of this life in serious and tmportant 
occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere amuse- 
ments.” Joun Locke. 


“* There ts a time to laugh and a time to weep.” Solomon, 








TO THE EDITOR. 

$1r,—As it is probable no other person will take the 
trouble, I now supply you with the solutions to my conun- 
dramatic crudities of last week. I also tender you a few 
more, which must be acceptable to every admirer of 

BATHOS. 

124. Because it is near O (Nero. ) 

125. Because he was sto by the Pole ice ( Police. ) 

126. One is a theist, and the other atheist. 


127. Why is there no difference between forty shillings 
% and two "agen 

128. Why is the alphabet like the neck of a profound 
philosopher ? 

129. If two men bear the most perfect resemblance to 
each other, why does that resemblance cease the moment 
they begin to quarrel and fight ? 

130. ( Proposed by J. S.) Why is a field of grainlike a 
peck of flour? 





day put upon his trial at the bar of public opinion. The 
verdict will be favourable we do not doubt, judging from 
our own impressions, The note accompanying Geoffrey's 
valentine evinces a degree of diffidence in his own talents 
from which we augur well. We might say, in the language 
addressed to the renowned Tommy Thumb, “ Your mo- 
desty’s a farthing candle to your merit.”Seriously, we assure 
our new correspondent that we shall beglad to hear further 
from him. His valentine is easy, sprightly, and pointed ; 
but we must say, that that lady will have a stout heart 
and no lack of modest assurance, who shall be bold enough 
to reply to hia advertisement. In truth, Geoffrey requires 
as many requisites in a wife as Benedict in the play, who, 
ere his heart was captivated by his Beatrice, exclaimed, 

But until all graces come into one woman, not one woman 

shall come into my grace.” 

We sincerely hope, however, that Geoffrey may find his 
white hen, by means of his present advertisement. If, 
however, he would previously announce himself in person, 
and commission us to act as brokers between himself and 
any of the fair applicants who may address him in reply to 
his invitation, it would greatly facilitate the negociations, 
as we have some experience in this way. In evidence of 
which, we can tell our correspondent, that in some in- 
stances he has not been too visionary in his anticipations; 
for instance, where he says of the wife he has in his mind's 
eye, 


« And when my avocations force to roam, 

With holy kiss to greet my coming home,” 
Now we can assure Geoffrey, that if he be a good and faith- 
ful epouse, he may not only reckon on the salute at meet- 





ing, but at parting too; sothat in this particular he wil) 
have twice as much pleasure as he has imagined to himself. 


A Working Man's letter is too good for the object of his attack. 
P’s letter to which it is intended asa reply, was rather stu. 
pid, and only found admission from inadvertence. 





Trsty CoRRESPONDENTS.—If the controversy respecting the 
elassics, carried on some time ago through the Kaleidoscope, 
‘was so very scurrilous as Elihu represents, why should he 


wish to revive it? If, as we suppose, he intends to enter 


the lists himself as a champion, we suspect that his object 
is rather to have a tilt at Homo, than to throw much addi- 
tional light on the subject itself. The style of his letter is 
not such as to encourage the hope, that the discussion, if 
renewed, would be more distinguished for courtesy and 
good breeding than he asserts it formerly was. His letter 
is addressed to Homo, to whom we shall present it in pre. 
ference to inserting it in the Kaletdoscope, as we do not wish 
to have gst our correspondents a writer who indulges 
a private pique, in such language as “‘ That no person who 
wished to screen himself from the insolent whinings of 
such a pettish adversary as yourself,” &c. Although it is to 
the spirit of this passage that we object, we could, if we 
chose, cavil at the composition itself, and ask the writer 
what he means by “ screening himself against whinings ?” 








Fotpines or a Quarto Parer.—A correspondent wishes for 
some mode to be pointed out for the more readily passing 
from page to page, when he is reading what is called the 
inner form of our publication. He does not wish to cut 
the sheet, nor to be at the trouble of tracing his progress by 
the figures at the head of each page. The only mode wecan 
point out will, on experiment, be found to be very simple. 
When a reader proceeds from our first page to the second, 
let the other pages be thrown back in the /ong way, instead 
of the broad way, 80 that the first page will be in contact, 
face to face, with the eighth, and the fourth page with the 
fifth. Then, dropping the upper pages so that the sixth 
will touch the seventh, the reader may proceed through the 
second page, and the third will naturally present itself; and 
when by an obvious reverse of the latter movement the 
sixth page is brought under view, the seventh will be at 
hand. This is but the work of a moment, and if any per- 
son will once try the experiment, it will repay him for his 


pains. 
The history of a Shawl, from L’Hermite de la Chassée @Antin, 
is reserved for our next. 


L. Man—and one or more of Homo’s translations shall appear 
next week. 











¢ In preparation for immediate or early insertion, lines from 
B. W. of Bradford—Brulus, or Love and Jealousy—T. S. 
Nworb’s pale-ink epistle—D. N.’s sonnett to Miss A. B.—Cul- 
pepper, on sobriety—Tommy Turton. 





(> The three following notes to Ignoto, G. of C. and Justus, 
were prepared last week, in consequence of our having 
brought them down to the office after the Kaleidoscope had 
been put to press. 

The lines of Zynoto shall be conveyed to the lady alluded to, 
who will no doubt be gratified, if not astonished, at the 
healing powers of her magic muse. According to our fas- 

inated correspondent, the lady in question is a modern 
Sappho, at whose touch 
* The list’ning wretch forgot his pain.” 

We notice G. of C——street, in a town, the initial letter of 
which is L——, although it isnot London. “ Anod is as 
good asa wink, &c.” as the old proverb says. 

Tus SLaverRY QUEST A correspondent, Justus, wishes 
us to give a place to Mr. Sandars’s letter on this subject 
but we cannot comply, for an obvious reason. If we admit 
that document, we cannot refuse a place to the replies and 
commentaries to which it would unquestionably give rise, 
and the Kaleidoscope might become the vehicle of an angry 








controversy, in which our readers might be at a loss to dise ' 


cover the “utile or dulci” which our motto necessarily 
implies. 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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